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indeed, the more technical scientific details have been withheld (prop- 
erly enough) for publication in another form. One hopes, therefore, 
that The Home of the Blizzard will eventually be condensed and re- 
edited. 

A feature of the work that deserves especial mention is its numerous 
and excellent illustrations, including reproductions in color of paint- 
ings, and reproductions of photographs both in color and in black 
and white. All are of striking interest in subject; none are unsatisfac- 
tory from want of clearness or of detail; and many are really beautiful. 



Samuel F. B. Mouse: His Letters and Journals. Edited 
and Supplemented by his son, Edward Lind Morse. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 

The inventor of the telegraph — that is the first and perhaps the 
only thought that occurs to most persons when the name of Morse 
is mentioned. Even though one may happen to know that the in- 
ventor had been for many years a painter before he became absorbed 
in the development and promotion of his great idea, one hardly realizes 
that Morse had two separate careers, each of which was successful 
and well rounded; that his first forty years contained enough accom- 
plishment and interesting experience to constitute a life-history as 
affording as that of many notable men. 

"My aim," writes Edward Lind Morse, in his preface, "has been 
to give, through characteristic letters and contemporary opinions, 
an accurate portrait of the man, and a succinct history of his life and 
labors." In this modest attempt he has more than succeeded. The 
most characteristic and significant parts of Samuel F. B. Morse's 
journals and correspondence he seems to have selected with honesty 
and wisdom. He has explained and supplemented in just the right 
degree, and he has urged his father's claims to greatness with forceful 
moderation. In the work of preparing a biography of permanent 
value and interest, he has been aided in an unusual degree by the 
excellence of the materials at his disposal. Morse's letters are in 
general distinguished by a kind of historic lucidity; they are peculiarly 
satisfying, too, in that they are for the most part self-interpretative 
and convincing, needing no apology and requiring but little comment 
or explanation. In reading them, one is intrigued not so much by 
the fascination of what is called "strong personality" as by the deeper 
and more wholesome attraction of strong character — by a breadth 
of view, a sense of proportion, and a restraint which impart to Morse's 
letters the most fundamental of literary qualities. Nor are these 
letters by any means deficient in the charm of familiar correspondence. 
Despite a certain formality of epistolary style common to the period 
in which they were written, lively interest, personal enthusiasm, indi- 
vidual taste, everywhere shine through them. Especially in the letters 
written during the first part of Morse's career, there is found that note 
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of light-heartedness combined with earnestness which one feels to 
be the true tone of normal life — that tone which, in proportion as it 
finds sincere and graceful expression, gives the pleasantest zest to 
biography or to fiction. One has reason to be glad, therefore, that a 
whole volume has been devoted to the first forty years of Morse's life. 

In the beginning of the narrative, Morse appears as a youth of 
rather exceptional all-around capacity, but with no definite leaning 
except in the direction of art. In painting, although he was by no 
means an infant prodigy, he seems to have acquired a considerable 
degree of skill at an early age. Even during his college days at Yale 
he eked out his moderate allowance by painting miniatures and 
"profiles." After graduation he cheerfully submitted himself to his 
parents' wishes by becoming a clerk in a bookshop, but within a year 
he had prevailed upon his father to send him to London to study art. 
To London he went in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Washington Allston, 
and, entering the Royal Academy, he carried on his studies under the 
friendly supervision of Allston and of Benjamin West, then at the 
height of his fame. His letters of the period are full of illuminating 
observations on men and things, mature expression of sentiment and 
opinion, impressions of notable persons with whom young Morse 
came in contact. They tell, too, in interesting detail of the work and 
aims of a young art student of the period — a student who seemed 
destined for a great future, for Morse's efforts were warmly praised 
by his masters and by the critics. 

Unable, for financial reasons, to go to the Continent for further 
study, Morse in 1815 reluctantly returned to America to practise 
his profession as a portrait-painter. It is pleasant to follow him through 
the courses by which he gradually and under difficulties built up for 
himself a solid reputation as an artist — a reputation which has stood 
the test of time, for Morse is still accorded an honored place among 
American painters. As one accompanies him on his first trip 
through New Hampshire, where he painted portraits for fifteen 
dollars apiece; as one reads of his increasing success in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in Albany, in New York, one catches many agreeable 
and illuminating reflections of the social life and spirit of the times. 
In 1826 Morse, then living in New York, was elected the first president 
of the newly organized National Academy of Design. Success in his 
profession was now assured, and orders poured in upon him so fast 
that he was able to assist some of his less fortunate brother artists 
by referring his would-be patrons to them. In 1829 he was at last 
able to carry out the plan which he had been compelled to abandon 
fourteen years earlier. The story of his sojourn at this time in France 
and in Italy gives us something like a final impression of Morse as 
he was at the close of the first part of his career. We see him, indeed, 
as a man of broad cultivation, actively interested in many phases of 
life, and able to communicate his views and impressions to others 
with a vigor and suggestiveness that make his letters of the period 
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stimulating bits of reading; but we see him also for the last time 
as an artist deeply absorbed in his art. 

It was during the return voyage from Europe in October, 1832, 
that Morse conceived the idea which made so profound a difference 
in his life. There are evidences, indeed, in the story of his pre-tele- 
graphic period of a certain bent toward invention. He and his brother, 
for instance, had once devised and patented a new "flexible 
piston-pump" to be used in connection with fire-engines, which was 
approved by President Jeremiah Day of Yale College, and by Eh 
Whitney, the inventor of the cotton-gin. At a later time Morse 
devised a machine for carving marble, which he abandoned on learning 
that a similar device had already been patented. There is nothing, 
however, in such records as these to show that interest in mechanical 
contrivance ever seriously rivaled his devotion to art. Nor on his 
return to America, in the fall of 1832, did he entertain any thought 
of abandoning his profession. Though he never forgot the telegraph, 
he continued to paint and to work hard in behalf of the still young 
Academy of Design. But a few years later he met with a disappoint- 
ment — the denial of his application for a commission to paint a historic 
picture in one of the panels of the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington 
— which struck his artistic ambition dead. It is a strange story this, 
of how Morse was deprived of his great opportunity as an artist 
through a whim of the self-opinionated John Quincy Adams, and 
through the well-meant but characteristically tactless intervention of 
Fenimore Cooper. From this time on Morse's references to painting 
are retrospective and melancholy. 

The second volume of the Letters and Journals tells with a satisfy- 
ing completeness and with an interesting precision of detail the thrilling 
story of Morse's strenuous struggle to secure the recognition and adop- 
tion of the telegraph. The fact that the story is told largely 
in the inventor's own words adds, of course, very much to the impres- 
siveness of the narrative, while the perfectly simple and uncontro- 
versial tone of Morse's references to every point that has fallen 
into dispute produce conviction. It is impossible to doubt the 
rightfulness of his claim to originality as regards all the essential 
features of his invention. The alphabetic code was in his mind even 
at the time when he thought it most practicable to use numbers as 
symbols for words. There is evidence to show that Morse's discovery 
of the principle of the relay not only was made independently of the 
discoveries of Davy, Wheatstone, and Henry, but antedated them by 
a year or two. A letter never before published shows that the dis- 
covery of duplex telegraphy — credited by some authorities to Moses 
G. Farmer in 1852, by others to Gintl, of Vienna, in 1853, or to Frischen 
or Siemens and Halske in 1854 — was in fact made by Morse and his 
assistant, Dr. Fisher, in 1842, and that its practicability was demon- 
strated to scientists and others in Washington at that date. 

It is good to find that the life-story of Samuel F. B. Morse as told 
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in the Letters and Journals, possessing, as it needs must, a compelling 
historic interest, is one of the most readable of American biographies 
and one of the most rewarding in its depiction of life and of character. 



Limitations on the Treaty-Making Power. By Henry St. 
George Tucker. Boston: Little, Brown, & Company, 1915. 

Few books dealing with a large and complex subject in a thorough 
and comprehensive manner can be read with so much pleasure as can 
Mr. Tucker's work upon the limitations of the treaty-making power 
under the Constitution. In a very unusual measure, the author com- 
bines argumentative skill with literary urbanity. Mr. Tucker makes 
of exposition as fine an art as did Archbishop Whately. Never once — 
and this cannot always be said of the most highly trained of modern 
scholars — never once, through all the complexities of his theme, does 
Mr. Tucker allow the reader to lose the thread of the main argument. 
Nor has he cramped the natural development of his subject in the 
interests of a curtly clear treatment. Avoiding that unlovely stiffness 
of style into which even practised writers, in their efforts to guard 
against confusion, are prone to fall, the author is able, easily and with 
no sacrifice of clearness or elegance, to dissect arguments in detail 
and to draw out the full force of illustrations. In short, Mr. Tucker 
has written a shapely treatise — a treatise in which a difficult subject 
is unfolded in the full and leisurely manner that its proper appreciation 
demands, but without that excessive or ill-designed elaboration which 
taxes the reader's patience. Those who can combine serious interest 
in a matter of national importance with esthetic enjoyment of ex- 
quisitely precise and well-phrased reasoning will read the book with 
twofold contentment. 

"My object," writes the author, "is to present in a simple and 
concrete form, in the discussion in these pages, not the general power 
of making treaties as applied to nations, nor what ought to be the full 
scope of such power in the United States, but what, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is the power of the United States to 
make and ratify binding treaties." The book, in fact, is perhaps the 
most consistently thought-out and historically thorough treatise 
that has been written, or that can well be written, in support of the 
view that the treaty-making power conferred by the Constitution upon 
the Federal Government is limited by the reserved rights of the 
States. As the result of keen and exhaustive analysis, Mr. Tucker 
arrives at certain definite conclusions regarding the limitations im- 
posed by the Constitution upon the treaty-making power. Of these 
the one which seems most open to controversy is that which concerns 
the police power of the States. "Personal and property rights of 
every kind and description may be the subject of treaties. Whenever 
the control or protection of such rights is, under the Constitution, 
confided to any department of the Government or to a State, such 



